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NATIONAL REPORT 



Negro Petition For On-The-Scene Viet Probe 

A delegation of Negro publishers petitioned Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara to arrange for 
them to visit Vietnam and observe the performance 
of Negro fighting men, Jet learned. 

The request originated from the National News- 
paper Publishers Association, an organization head- 
ed by Frank Stanley, publisher of The Louisville 
Defender. The group is interested in recommending 
ways to better military public relations methods to 
improve the image of Negro troops. Their report, a 
source indicated, would be referred to President 
Johnson. 

The Defense Department acknowledged the re- 
quest following the comments of Gen. William West- 
moreland, commanding general of troops in Vietnam, 
to the South Carolina legislature. The general said 
that "the performance of the Negro servicemen has 
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been particularly inspirational to me. He has served a 
with distinction equal to that of his white comrade in 
arms" the general said. "The Negro servicemen, like all 
servicemen, has been a credit to our country. He has been 
courageous on the battlefield, proficient in a cross section 
of technical skill." 

Meanwhile, a survey of troop strength in Vietnam 
showed that 10.2 per cent was Negro, but that of the total 
number of servicemen killed from 1961 to 1966, 15.9 per 
cent were Negro. It was pointed out that Negroes comprise 
more than 20 per cent of the Airborne Army troops that 
are doing much of the fighting. Another Pentagon report 
showed that twice as many Negroes as whites re-enlisted 
in the military service after completion of the first tour 
of duty. While 13.7 whites re-enlisted in the Army, 49.3 
percent of the Negroes re-enlisted. Other services included: 
Navy — white 24.2, Negro 44.8; Marine — white 18.9, Negro 
38.9; and Air Force— white 19.1, Negro 39.2. 

U. S. Investigating Bias By Political Parties 

The U. S. Civil Rights Commission is investigating 
charges that political parties in the South discriminate 
against Negroes. The probe is part of a study to assess the 
effects of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. An organization 
known as Republicans for Progress, a so-called liberal 
group within the party, issued a statement calling the 
Democrats "the party of segregation in the South." It also 
noted "no clear evidence exists that the Republicans of 
the South are encouraging the registration of Negroes." 
Lansing, Mich., Seats 1st Negro City Councilman 

In winning a seat on the city council as 
councilman-at-large, 28-year-old Joel I. 
Ferguson, assistant director of the Mich- 1 
igan Catholic Job Training Center, be- 
came the first Negro ever elected to public 
office in Lansing, Mich. In his historic vic- 
tory, Ferguson received balanced support 
throughout the city where only 10 per 
cent of the electorate is Negro. He is a 
Ferguson staunch supporter of civil rights. 
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New York Perfects 'Instant' Slum Rehabilitation 

New York City Mayor John V. Lindsay's technique of 
"instant rehabilitation and modernization" of dilapidated 
19th Century slum buildings is about perfected. Mrs. 
Percenia Davila moved back into her lower East Side 
apartment 48 hours after she moved out for the "instant 
rehabilitation" process. The process involves the installa- 
tion of new living units in the torn-out shells of the old 
tenements. A giant crane lowers the pre-constructed unit 
into the shell through the open roof. The first installation 
took nine months, the second 52 days and the most re- 
cent one was completed within 48 hours. More than 1,380 
residents of the area watched as Mayor Lindsay handed 
out keys to the gleaming new flats to tenants who had 
been housed temporarily at the Broadway Central Hotel. 

Alabama Scout Hero Featured In Boys' Life 

Jackie D. Robinson of Pell City, Ala., who saved the life 
of a six-year-old girl, Sidney B. Bedford of Ragland, Ala., 
will be featured in the May issue of Boys' Life — the na- 
tional magazine published by the Boy Scouts of America. 
Jackie was presented the Medal of Merit by the Boy 
Scouts' National Court of Honor for his heroic action in 
saving Sidney's life when her clothing caught fire as she 
was playing in the backyard. Jackie is a member of Troop 
333, sponsored by the St. Clair Training School in Pell 
City. 



ROSS THE STREET JACKIE P. ROBINSON. '3, SAW 
1AT HAPPENED AND RACED OVER TO THE GlRl'S 
AID, RIPPING OPF HIS JACKET AS HE RAN. 
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ODELL CLARK : THE MAN WHO WORKS 

The door to the four-room House suite of re-elected Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell is kept locked because of the con- 
stant harassment of reporters and photographers. But 
the barricaded quarter is a beehive for increased activity. 
More than 300 letters and 200 phone calls daily deluge the 
small staff of an assistant and two secretaries. 

"By the amount of correspondence, we'd believe Ne- 
groes throughout the country don't know that Adam 
Powell isn't in Washington," explained Odell Clark, the 
top assistant. "We're still investigating complaints of 
government employees and men in the military. We're still 
sending out information to hundreds of people across the 
country who still write Adam for advice and help. Besides 
this type of letter, we're swamped by Negroes offering help 
and support, by the press wanting interviews, by ministers 
asking for church appearances and by civic leaders urging 
the former congressman to speak at rallies." 

Considered the most dedicated of Powell's trusted for- 
mer committee and office staffs, Clark, a 50-year-old for- 
mer labor leader, has worked for the past two months 
without pay to coordinate programs and volunteer office 
staffs in both Washington, D. C, and New York City. 

Flying to Bimini six times and to Harlem on weekends, 
Clark has dipped into his own treasury to finance his 
traveling. Regularly he works a 15-hour day in the former 
solon's behalf, then goes home to telephone help in the 
New York City operation. During Powell's absence, Clark 
is the chief coordinator for affairs on Capitol Hill (even to 
buttonholing lawmakers) , the Harlem political organiza- 
tion and Abyssinian Baptist Church where he is a senior 
deacon. A quiet man who is not a publicity seeker, Clark 
insists that his title is "unemployed dedicated friend" and 
charts his movement on the theme that he "puts action 
where his mouth is." "You can't be talking about loyalty 
and let it end when the salary ends," the former House 
committee chief investigator charged. "I believe in what 
I am doing and I believe in Adam Powell." 

A former $18,500-a-year congressional employee, Clark 
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IN POWELL'S BEHALF IN HIS ABSENCE 

has become the symbol on Capitol Hill of the "never quit" 
philosophy. A 40-year member of Powell's church, he 
started as a boy to assist his minister by passing out 
leaflets for demonstrations in Harlem. For 20 years he 
served the Amalgamated Laundry Workers Union with 
more than 21,000 members and worked up to the post of 
assistant business manager, a first. When the union in 
1960 refused to promote him to the key position, Clark 
quit, explaining that "my entire union history went down 
the drain in less than five minutes." 

Because of this disillusioning experience and the fact 
that Powell hired him a year later for his committee staff, 
Clark has never turned his back on the Harlem lawmaker. 

Working with him in Washington are secretaries Cleo- 
mine Lewis and Delores Gillespie. This week if Congress 
votes on whether to re-admit Powell, the man who will 
have done much of the spade work in changing votes will 
be Odell Clark. 




One of Powell's most loyal staffers who handles business in 
D. C. and New York, Clark gives dictation to Mrs. Gillespie. 
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NEGRO GUARD'S WARNING SAVES 



By REGINALD McCAFFERTY 

Fifty-two white persons lost their lives in Oak Lawn and 
Belvidere, 111., suburbs of Chicago, and one Negro man 
was killed on Chicago's South Side when a tornado struck 
with a mighty force, viciously tearing down everything 
caught in its path. Grant Miller, a 32-year-old Navy vet- 
eran, became the sole fatality in Chicago when he stepped 
on a power line that the winds had blown down near his 
car. 

The death toll would have been much higher had it not 
been for alert Willie Thomas Jr., a 22-year-old Pinkerton 
Security Guard who was on duty at a Community Discount 
store in all-white Oak Lawn. About five Negroes were 
among the 65 store employees who were busy making 
arrangements for the store's grand opening when the 
tornado hit, according to bachelor Thomas, who lives with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Willie Thomas Sr., in their South 




After it was all over, Guard Thomas points out damage done to 
store by killer tornado to Captain Sanders as they survey area. 
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. MANY LIVES AS TORNADO STRIKES 




Restricted to certain areas on Chicago's South Side where only 
one man was killed, tornado left its marks on buildings. 
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Tornado Hero Suffers Only Minor Facial Cuts 

Side home. He said that he and the employees were look- 
ing out of the front window of the store as the sky dark- 
ened, the wind became strong and the front windows be- 
gan to quiver. 

Thomas, a former air policeman in the Air Force, said 
he saw something that looked like a funnel whirling to- 
wards the store and yelled, "It's gonna hit!" With this 
warning, the frightened employees started to run towards 
the rear door of the store. "You can't outrun it! Hit the 
floor!" he ordered. At the same time the employees 
stopped running and dropped to the floor, the sound of 
breaking glass was heard, according to Thomas, who also 
sought and found cover behind a counter. 

Thomas' commanding officer, Captain Walter Sanders, 
32, said, "I am very proud of the way the youngster (Thom- 
as) acted under fire and took charge of a bad situation. A 
couple of the employees suffered minor facial cuts and 
bruises when they fell to the floor or were cut by the flying 
debris. But if they hadn't heeded Thomas' warnings, they 
very easily could have been killed." Thomas also suffered 
facial cuts. The injured persons were taken to a nearby 
hospital where they received emergency treatment and 
were released. 

Meanwhile, in the South Side area many Negro business 
owners and property owners suffered heavy losses as the 
result of the tornado. Their losses were estimated to be in 
the millions of dollars. Roof tops were swept from build- 
ings like paper, cars were smashed, trees were uprooted 
and broken glass blanketed the streets and sidewalks. 

Takes 4 Deputies To Subdue 95-Pound Mother 

A South Side Chicago woman, Mrs. Mattie Heard Morris, 
36, who weighs 95-pounds, gave four deputy sheriffs, one 
a woman, whose combined weight was almost 900 pounds, 
a fit when they came to her home under court order to 
take her two children, Kim, 9, and Gia, 7, to her former 
husband. The deputies, badly battered from Mrs. Morris' 
kicking, biting, scratching, punching and pulling of hair, 
finally subdued the enraged woman, took her to the police. 
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Mixed Marriages Pose Few Problems For Couples 

As the nation watches to see if the U. S. Supreme Court 
will order an end to laws prohibiting interracial marriages 
in 16 states having such laws, the Seattle (Wash.) Urban 
League released the results of a year-long study of 128 
mixed marriages in the Seattle area which reports that 
the couples are generally doing fine and meeting few prob- 
lems based solely on marriage across the color line. Her- 
alded as probably the first in-depth survey involving a 
large number of mixed married couples, the League report 
concluded that contrary to long-held myths, interracial 
couples and their children are not being rebuffed by any- 
one including their neighbors and relatives. "Their chil- 
dren," the survey found, "carry no special heavy burdens 
because their parents are from different races." 

Yesterday In ISVgro History 

May 8, 1947 — The threatened strike against Jackie 
Robinson by the St. Louis Cardinals players was 
averted after National League President Ford Frick 
threatened the players with suspension from base- 
ball. Frick warned: "If you do this, you will be sus- 
pended from the league. You will find that the 
friends you have in the press box will not support 
you, that you will be outcasts. I do not care if half 
the league strikes. Those who do it will encounter 
quick retribution. All will be suspended and I don't 
care if it wrecks the Na- 
tional League." 
May 9, 1962— Nelson Jack 
Edwards, international rep- 
resentative in the United 
Auto Workers Union, was 
elected to the union's high- 
est policy-making body, The 
International Executive 
Board, as a board member- m 
at-large, the first Negro to 
hold such a position in the 
union's hierarchy. Nelson Edwards 
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Confidential: Government investigators working for 
the various civil rights agencies claim that they have 
to use the Deacons for Defense for protection while 
working on cases in rural sections of Deep South states 
such as Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi. Unbeliev- 
able but probers with federal identification cards are 
forced to flee small towns before dark — just like Ne- 
groes. The VIP set that bought the big houses and hold 
the elite parties in the nation's capital called an un- 
official moratorium on "middle classism" after polls 
showed Michigan Gov. George Romney could beat Pres- 
ident Johnson next year. For the first three years of 
LBJ's term, these brothers weren't interested in the 
ghetto, mentioned in the Negro press, or getting too 
deeply involved in civil rights. Now the cats are scramb- 
ling again, afraid the make-believe world and the excess 
of bread will disappear . . . Mark in your Little Black 
Book that Detroit Rep. Charles C. Diggs Jr. (D., Mich.) 
is the only one of the Negro congressional delegations to 
visit Rep.-Elect Adam Clayton Powell in Bimini. 



Equality Minus: Insiders describe the 
case of Gordon E. Hathcock, a Lima, 
Ohio, postal worker with 22 years sen- 
iority, as a flagrant example of a mis- 
carriage of justice. Nine years ago, the 
Negro passed a supervisory examina- 
tion with the highest grade and con- 
tinued to protest after he was over- 
looked. The other week, a Civil Service 
Commission board turned down his ap- 
peal, saying bias was not involved. 




Hawkins 
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The D. C. Hot Line: Here's how the U. S. economized 
in foreign aid during the past few years. AID's budget 
for Africa decreased from $315 million in 1962 to $169.5 
million in 1966 . . . Housewife Mrs. Marian G. Mosely 
t of Germantown, Pa., has begun a chain letter drive 
to urge the seating of Adam Powell . . . Lt. Lawrence 
Oxley spoke to the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Progressive 
Citizens Club, a senior outfit . . . Los Angeles Rep. 
Augustus Hawkins (D., Calif.) launched a drive to im- 
plement the anti-poverty program in his hometown . . . 
Two Nigerian daily papers, in front page editorials, 
thanked Theodore Brown for the offer of the American 
Leadership Conference on Africa to mediate the cur- 
rent difficulties. 

* * * 

Worthwhile Booklets: A needed addition to your library 
are four booklets prepared by the Southern Regional 
Council — Neighborhood Stabilization, Slum Ghettos In 
Your Town, A Home Of Your Own (a guide for home 
buyers) and Neighborhoods. Enclose 40 cents for each 
booklet to the Council at 5 Forsyth Street, N.W., in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 

From The Notebook: One of the oldest 
i jet pilots in action in Vietnam is 50- 
year-old Col. William A. Campbell, the 
ex-99th Squadron commander. He 
writes that he's "accurate and back in 
the groove." Another top flier who vol- 
unteered for Vietnam is Col. Daniel 
(Chappie) James, whose unit scored 
MIG downings. — Simeon Booker 
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WHATS BEHIND SUICIDE OF CHARLES DIGGS SR.? 

KIN'S TROUBLES, ILLNESS, BUSINESS 

By CHESTER HIGGINS 

A heavy, darkly shining, rich African mahogany casket 
encased the small body of a strangely youthful-looking 
Charles C. Diggs Sr., 73, as it lay in state in his own House 
of Diggs Funeral Home in Detroit. Selection of the coffin 
had not been accidental. It represented the love this fan- 
tastic little (5-6, 140 pounds) man had during a robust and 
colorful lifetime for the African continent. 

His father, the Rev. James J. Diggs of Essaquena Coun- 
ty, Miss., where Diggs Sr. was born Jan. 2, 1894, had been 
a Baptist missionary to Africa and he told the alert, round- 
eyed boy many stories of that then mysterious and far- 
off land, instilling in him an early love for and fascination 
with Africa that burned throughout his lifetime. 

Death came to the Detroit millionaire-businessman-poli- 
tician, who founded so many companies in the Motor City 
and whose life in politics and civic endeavors was so in- 
spiring and, to some, so exasperating, that he became a 
legend in his own lifetime, when his broken body was 
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WORRIES PLAGUED DIGGS 




Arrows mark Diggs Sr.'s plunge from hospital window; Jet 
stringer Isaac Jones points to where body landed. 



discovered after a four-floor fall from the window of the 
Detroit Memorial Hospital. Wayne County Medical Ex- 
aminer Dr. John Burton, 54, a Meharry Medical College- 
trained pathologist, said Diggs* body "was crumpled like a 
biscuit." He ruled death resulted from "multiple fractures 
and crushing injuries of the entire body" and declared 
it was "an obvious suicide." He agreed with a family re- 
quest that an autopsy was unnecessary. 

Nine days before he died Diggs Sr. who suffered a stroke 
nine years before which partially crippled him, was strick- 
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Nine years ago, Diggs Sr. suffered first stroke and is wheeled 
around hospital; later, he tries to walk unassisted. 

Death Explained By Man Who Worked With Diggs 

en with a cerebral hemorrhage. Relatives said he suf- 
fered another stroke a few days later and he was "very 
despondent," leading them to decide that some member 
of the family must be with him day and night. 

On the morning of his death, a brother, Weston, 78, left 
the room briefly to visit a nearby washroom and when 
he returned five minutes later the victim's bed was empty. 
Weston Diggs discovered also that a plastic window shield 
had been removed from the fourth floor hospital room 
window and a chair dragged up to the window which was 
wide open. When he looked out the window he saw the 
crumpled form of his brother lying below on a spot of 
lawn between the hospital and the sidewalk. 

A shocked Detroit community asked why? The answer 
is as difficult and complex as the personality of the tor- 
tured victim, himself. But to Clarence S. Carter, 49-year- 
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i old former chief accountant for Diggs' Metropolitan Mu- 
tual Assurance Co. from its formation in 1954 until it 
merged with the Louisville, Ky.-based Mammoth Life and 
Accident Insurance Co. in 1962, the answer is simple. 

"Look," he told Jet, "I was shocked when I first heard of 
it (Diggs' death), but after reflection it seemed perfectly 
logical. You see, Mr. Diggs was not the type of man — it 
just wasn't in his nature — to sit by the roadside and watch 
traffic go by. He was a doer, he wanted to direct traffic, 
channel it the way he wanted it to go." 

Carter, now branch manager and assistant treasurer of 
the multi-million dollar interracial American Savings 
and Loan Assn. reminisced about "Senior" as those inti- 
mate with the large Diggs clan called him. 

"What kind of man do I think he was?" he asked almost 
to himself. "He was a tremendous man. My life would 
contain a void if I had not met and worked with Mr. Diggs. 
Many people — Negroes — in Detroit are successful today 
because he opened doors." 

Some family members told Jet that Diggs Sr. suffered 
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He Could 'Walk With Kings/ Not Lose Common Touch 

an emotional shock just before his latest illness after 
learning of the arrest of his grandson, Charles III, 18, 
on a dope charge and the ousting of that young man from 
a private school in Lee, Mass. Senior Diggs was said to 
love the boy and reportedly he cried out: "Lord when will 
I get over all this?" After his hospitalization, he was not 
informed of the beating and robbing his son, Charles Jr., 
suffered later in Miami. Worry over business affairs and 
his inability to participate fully in them, contributed to 
the breakdown. 

The senior Diggs was a remarkable man by any stand- 
ards. To many, he was the good guy, the fellow who could 
"walk with kings nor lose the common touch"; a chap in 
the white hat, a Negro messiah who came to deliver his 
people from a latter day Land of Pharaohs. 

Carter declared: "The better qualities of his life are not 
played up in print like the mistakes he made." A local 
newspaper ran a Diggs obituary and accompanied it with 
a big-hatted, gangster looking photo of Senior Diggs taken 




Family portrait shows (seated, l-r) C. C. Diggs Sr., Douglas, 
widow Mamie. Standing are Rep. Diggs, Alexa, Denise, Diggs III. 
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Diggs Northwest Chapel above is where remains of the elder 
Diggs rested as friends and relatives paid last respects. 




Realty firm with House of Flowers next door are among the 
many varied interests owned by Diggs family. 
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He Was A Man Who Never Stopped Battling The Odds - 

in the 1940's. "They always run that picture," Carter com- 
plained, "even though they have a large file of other more 
recent pictures." 

Diggs Sr.'s incredible success in founding a sprawling 
number of lucrative businesses, his uncanny timing in 
switching from a lifelong adherence to Republicans to 
Democrats and persuading thousands of Michigan Negroes 
to do likewise in the 1932 presidential race, paved the way 
for Negro entry to Michigan politics that is still paying 
off today and stamps him as an extraordinary man, in- 
deed. 

Diggs, himself, was a Democratic state senator— elected 
to four terms (1936-38-40-42)— like Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, he was denied his seat in 1950 by a Republican- 
dominated legislature, 22-6, after a successful campaign. 
In 1944 he was a candidate but a 1941 grand jury probe of 
graft and corruption during the 1941 legislative session 
resulted in his conviction in 1944 and, after a number of 
appeals, jail in 1948 on two counts of accepting bribes. 

On December 15, 1948, Jackson Prison gates slammed 
behind Senior Diggs and he began serving concurrent sen- 
tences of three-to-five years and four-to-five years. Paroled 
March 17, 1950, Diggs, undaunted, won re-election to the 
state senate in November that year. Shortly after the 
senate ruled not to permit his seating, it passed a resolu- 
tion that no ex-convict would be seated at any time. Diggs 
Sr. did not run again although, obviously, voters in his 
district would have elected him over and over. It will be 
ironic, however, if the very governing body to which he 
was denied re-entry, votes to commemorate him as it is 
being asked to (and many believe it will comply) by a 
Diggs' protege, State Sen. Basil W. Brown (D., Detroit) 
who introduced the resolution late last week. 

Through his son, Diggs Jr., the father fought back. In 
April, 1951, "Junior" as friends and family call him, was 
elected by a constituency hotly resentful of his father's 
ouster, to fill the vacant seat. Diggs Jr. was re-elected in 
1952 and, in 1954, went on to win the 13th District con- 
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gressional race. He has been re-elected continually since 
that time. 

One of six children (one girl) Diggs Sr. attended Lake 
Providence, La., high school, and Alcorn College in Missis- 
sippi, before graduating from Echols School of Mortuary 
Science in Philadelphia, in 1919. He came to Detroit, 
opened a repair shop and in 1921 founded the House of 
Diggs Funeral Home which soon grew to be the largest 
Negro mortuary firm in the state and, today, is one of 
the nation's largest. 

In the 1920's, Diggs Sr. became interested in politics and 
in the early 1930's with the aid of Atty. Harold Bledsoe 
and several other Negroes, founded the Michigan Fed- 
erated Democratic Club. This club is credited with shaping 
and nurturing Negro politicians who are presently a 
force not only in Detroit, but through Michigan and in 
the nation's capital, itself. The senior Diggs' land alone is 
estimated to be worth more than $500,000. 




Granddaughters Denise and Alexa view body; Mrs. Charles 
(Anna) Diggs Jr. with newborn daughter, Carla; son, Douglas, 3. 
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'Who's Who In Midwest' Cites Six Negro Journalists 

Six journalists associated with three magazines pub- 
lished by Johnson Publishing Co., were cited by the 1967- 
68 edition of Who's Who In The Midwest. They are Manag- 
ing Editors Herbert Nipson of Ebony, Hoyt Fuller of Negro 
Digest, Robert E. Johnson of Jet, International Editor 
Era Bell Thompson, Senior Editor Lerone Bennett Jr., and 
Senior Staff Editor Alexander Poinsett of Ebony. Pub- 
lished by the publisher of Who's Who In America, the 
1,117-page reference book contains 17,100 career biogra- 
phies-in-brief from the 12-state region embracing Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and in three Canadian regions. Jackson Martindell, pub- 
lisher of Who's Who In The Midwest, said the selections 
are based on "demonstrable merit" and added: "Nor was 
wealth or social position a criterion; it had to be com- 
bined with occupational stature or achievement in some 
field affecting the development of the Central United 
States or Canada, or of these nations." 
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Defense Dept. Checks Off-Base Housing For Negroes 

The Defense Dept. ordered a nationwide survey to pin- 
point housing areas which discriminate against Negro 
servicemen near military bases. Commanders of all mili- 
tary bases with more than 500 personnel were told to 
submit reports by July 15, and to file monthly reports 
thereafter on progress in eliminating discrimination. A 
department spokesman said, "More needs to be done to 
attain our objective of assuring equal off -base housing 
opportunities for all men and women in uniform." Areas 
that will be intensively studied in addition to Washington, 
D. C, include McClellan Air Force Base (AFB) , Otis AFB 
and Camp Pendleton in California; Ft. Rucker, Ala.; and 
Glynco Naval Air Station, Ga. 
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Firms Pledge 1,400 Jobs To Negro Students 

Large corporations affiliated with the Plans for Progress 
Program pledged 1,400 summer jobs to students attending 
Negro colleges. Vice President Hubert Humphrey and 
Standard Oil (of Ohio) President Charles E. Shahr, who 
is chairman of the Plans for Progress Advisory Council, 
asked the 353 participating companies to make available 
to students of Negro colleges summer j obs throughout their 
plants and offices. As of this week, 206 companies have 
responded. This project is an extension of the Vice Presi- 
dent's Task Force on Youth Motivation. 

H Publishing Mission: Jet and Ebony Publisher John 
H. Johnson checks in with Transportation Agent A. L. 
Johnson before boarding TWA jet to London to join 25 
other publishers on a trade mission to Europe, sponsored 
by the Magazine Publishers Assn. During the two-week 
tour the publisher will visit and confer with magazine 
publishers in London, Amsterdam, Paris, East and West 
Berlin. 




M In Economy Run: After inspecting Dodge Coronet at 
the end of tour, Junius Chambers (1) , an auto editor, and 
co-driver Gil Anderson of New York City, relax and chat 
about the 31st Annual Mobil Economy Run from Los An- 
geles to Detroit. The two men were first Negroes to partici- 
pate in the event. 

Picket Detroit's Sears, Carry Signs Of Times 

Members of the Inner-City Organization picketed De- 
troit's Sears & Roebuck eastside store, alleging discrimina- 
tion in hiring practices. But the pickets, not to be satisfied 
with the usual dull, dry placards, used their imagination. 
One card read "Select buying, Baby," another read "Don't 
feed these cats — they won't hire more Negroes." 
South Carolina Drive-ins Ordered To Serve Negroes 

A chain of South Carolina drive-in restaurants, Piggy 
Park Enterprises, was ordered by a U. S. Court of Appeals 
to serve Negroes. The firm had been accused of discriminat- 
ing against Negro motorists by refusing them service at its 
five drive-ins. Piggy Park had contended that since 50 per 
cent of the food served was consumed off the premises, 
they did not come under control of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. Earlier a lower court ruled in favor of the drive-in, but 
the decision was appealed by the Negro customers. 
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'Cures 9 By Witch Doctors Challenge To Medicine 

The fact that African witch doctors appear to effect 
some of their "cures" by convincing patients of their 
ability to make themselves well indicates that the mind 
plays an even greater part in disease than Western doc- 
tors now believe, said Dr. Stephen Black after an investi- 
gation of witch doctors in Nigeria. He went there to con- 
tinue the psychophysiological research for which he has 
a grant from the Nuffield Foundation. "Alternatively," he 
, said, "it had to be concluded that the successful work of 
the witch doctors was another example of the mysterious 
influence of mind on body which has come to be one of 
the more challenging problems facing medical science 
today." 

Dr. Weaver Asks Medics To Take Practice To Slums 

Secretary Robert C. Weaver of the U. S. Dept. of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), called on doctors and 
others in the medical field "to put their talents where the 
problems are" by joining a new HUD group medical facili- 
I ties programs for slums as well as other parts of the city. 
"We are convinced that one of the major thrusts of this 
new program must be to get doctors and clinics and medi- 
cal facilities into areas now without adequate health fa- 
cilities and services," Weaver said at Barnard College. 



Teens Rather 'Itch Than Switch, 9 Medics Report 
Fashion-conscious youngsters would rather ^itch 
than switch," two skin specialists reported. "It's not 
an allergic dermatitis; it's caused by pressure and 
friction of too tight clothing," Dr. Richard Mihan 
told a meeting of the California Medical Assn. He 
and Dr. Samuel Ayers Jr., both of the University of 
Southern California, co-authored the report. The 
medics said skin irritation is caused by stretch bras- 
sieres, panty girdles, tight stretch pants worn by 
women and "those tight Edwardian-type pants young 
men are wearing." 
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Died: 

Dr. George 
W. Pugh, 78, 
a Meharry 
Medical Col- 
lege graduate 
who practiced 
medicine in 
Dayton, Ohio, 

Dr.Pugh W.Lewis J.King more than 40 

years; of ill- 
ness incident to old age; at his residence in Dayton . . . 
Harry W. Waters, 72, a Baltimore native who served five 
Presidents in posts ranging from master of the hounds to 
supervisor of the White House messenger staff; of a blood 
clot at the Washington (D. C.) Hospital Center . . . William 
Lewis, 68, the son of a former slave who rose to become 
president of two Teamster Union locals and Sunday 
School superintendent of re-elected Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell's Abyssinian Baptist Church; after a short illness 
in Harlem Hospital in New York City . . . Mrs. Janice Kins, 
New York and Los Angeles jewelry designer and member 
of the Gay Northeasteners and Hillbillies; of a heart at- 
tack en route from her Boutique in Manhattan. 



'Coloring' Affects 'Black Like Me' Author's Bones 

John Howard Griffin, the author of Black Like Me who 
darkened the pigment of his skin to learn what it was 
really like to be a Negro, had to have large amounts of his 
bone structure replaced by metal as a result of the intensi- 
fied treatments. The prescribed tablets, dyes and ultra- 
violet rays should have taken from six weeks to three 
months. Griffin became the "instant Negro" in ten days 
by increasing the treatments. As a result, his facial bones, 
shoulder blades and some bones in the leg have been re- 
placed surgically by metal. 
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FIGHT Takes Job Battle To Kodak Board Meeting 

The Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, N. Y., now in the 
midst of a bitter battle with a Rochester civil rights group, 
FIGHT (Freedom, Integration, God, Honor — Today) , an- 
nounced it has hired a Negro public relations firm in 
Harlem to handle its "ethnic market." The firm is headed 
by Reuben J. Patton who said Kodak did not hire him be- 
cause of the Kodak-FIGHT controversy in which FIGHT is 
questioning the company's integrity and hiring practices. 
The rights group's president, the Rev. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Florence, called Kodak's announcement a "face- 
saving" attempt. "This is proof that Kodak was never in 
good faith with the poor, but only want to hire 'Instamatic' 
Negroes," said Florence. 

Last December FIGHT, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Florence, one of the company's vice presidents, John 
Mulder, signed the agreement to hire 600 Negro trainees. 




Rev. Florence (I) jumps to the floor to ask board chairman Wil- 
liam Vaughn (r) if Kodak will honor their agreement to hire 
600 Negroes. Vaughn said the agreement was unauthorized. 
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Don't believe all those romantic tales about "April in 
Paris." Sure, the buds are out on the trees, the lilacs are 
sprouting in the Pare Monceau and the girls and boys are 
getting together at night in the Bois de Boulogne, but the 
town's freezing cold right now, the Communists are raising 
hell all over, and even the cobblestone streets are spoiled by 
construction workers digging new subway tunnels and 
sewers and such things. So we took off to Rome and here's 
what we found in that town where, they say, the sun always 
shines: Jane White (she's the late Walter White's little 
girl) has just taken an elegant new flat just around the 
corner from the Via Veneto, while actor Lex Monson has 
just moved into a Via del Corso location which overlooks a 
centuries-old courtyard. After its season's opening in 
Rome, Monson's Trumpets Of The Lord moves to Paris and 
other northerly towns . . . Catching pianist Charlie Real's 
act at the White Elephant (before he moved out for his 
annual stint on the Cote d'Azur) were that choice former 
Chicagoan Joyce Meadows and the just-as-choice Lucretia 
Collins, who not long ago was calling Ghana "home" . . . 
And toasting the opening of Rome's new Via Settembre 
restaurant, Maxim's, were Trumpets cast member J. 
(Flash) Riley, singers Berniece Hall and Jerry Cooper 
(who drove up from near Naples where he's doing a "gig") 
and Clebert Hall, who Swissaired down from Stockholm . . . 
After really big successes with Genet's The Maids and 
Brecht's Antigone, the Living Theatre troupe exited Rome 
with scrapbooks full of "Bravo!" reviews. And LT stars 
Rufus Jones and Jim Anderson are explaining across the 
pond to New York to tour with their controversial produc- 
tions of The Mysteries, The Brig and Frankenstein. 
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Does Coca-Cola have the taste 

TRADE-MARK® ■ ■ ■ ■ f 

you never get tired of? 
Is it always refreshing? 
Do things go better with Coke 

TRADE- MARK (5) 

. . . after Coke . . . after Coke? 

TRADE-MARK 5 TRADE- MARK .J) 

Ask assistant veterinarian Harold Murphy. Let him tell you. 
Write: Mr. Harold Murphy, P.O. Box 5390, Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 90055 




COPYRIGHT © 1967, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. "COCA-COLA" AND "COKE" ARE REGISTERED 
IRAQI MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Muhammad Ali, world heavyweight boxing champion, on 
his seriousness about his Black Muslim religion: "1 have 
given up thousands of dollars from endorsements and 
movie contracts, and I have given up the most beautiful 
colored lady in the world because she wouldn't wear long 
dresses. I pay $1,500 a month alimony, and people ask me 
if I'm serious about my religion." 

James (Mr. Dynamite) Brown, rock 'n' roll singer: "I'm 
75 per cent businessman and 25 per cent talent. That adds 
up to 100 per cent millionaire." 

Ronald Milner, playwright, on Broadway in New York City: 
"Broadway doesn't want your blackness — she is a con- 
tented fat white cow. You can slip in and milk her, but 
you will be dancing on the grave of yourself and everyone 
else you love" 

Caren McGhee, a sixth grader who is one of 220 youngsters 
being bussed from Boston inner-city schools to suburban 
schools, on the transition: "In Roxbury, having homework 
was so rare it was like brushing your teeth once a year. 
Now I do homework every night except Friday" 

Mark Bonham Carter, chairman of Britain's Race Rela- 
tions Board, on a report that found serious racial dis- 
crimination in Britain: "The abiding impression which 

this report leaves is of a whole series of 
people passing the buck. The employer 
blames his employees, the real estate 
agent his clients, the retailer his custom- 
ers. Everyone behaves unjustly because of 
somebody else." 

Duke Ellington, musician, band leader, 
composer, on the sales of his new album, 
Duke Ellington's Sacred Concert: "The 
profits are split six ways on it. Five 
Ellington churches and me" 
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W Something Seldom Seen: Willie Mays of the San Fran- 
cisco Giants prepares to make his routine "basket" catch 
of wind-blown fly ball hit by Cincinnati's Vada Pinson in 
first inning of game played in San Franciso. Mays bobbled 
the ball and it fell for a two-base error. 
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KKSKMIII KtsntK^ Mi- 
Wide World 

91 Black Is Beautiful: A pupil (with hand raised), who 
apparently learned another lesson very well, tells Mil- 
waukee Civil Rights leader Father James E. Groppi she 
thinks he wears black vestments while celebrating the 
mass "because black is a beautiful color." 
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H Rapt Pupils: Heavyweight champ Muhammad Ali and 
his brother Rahaman Ali (1) lend attentive ears to Black 
Muslim leader Elijah Muhammad in Chicago. A conscien- 
tious objector, the champ refused to take oath to enter 
Army, faces 5 years in jail, $10,000 fine. 
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General Laney 

W Miss Michigan Universe: Sonja Dunson, 24, a Detroit 
teacher-model who is the first Negro chosen to represent 

Michigan in the Miss U.S.A. pageant (May 20), is crowned 

Miss Michigan Universe by last year queen Kathleen Bla- 
sik. She won out over one other Negro and nine whites. 
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O. Marshall Wilson 

M Female Chatter: At a reception marking the opening of 
the New York office of Las Vegas' Ceasars Palace, hosted 
by singer Harry Belafonte, singer Thelma Carpenter and 
model Helga Maier get together for some girl talk. Many 
celebrities, including Joe Louis, attended the affair. 
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GERRI MAJOR'S 

SOCIETY 

TEEN TALK When Margaret Simms presented her 16th 
annual fashion show in Nashville, Tenn., for the United 
Negro College Fund, models were Fisk coeds, children of 
faculty members and several debutantes. Among the latter 
were: Jan Woods of Los Angeles, Geraldine Jenkins of 
Newark, N. J., Paula Hill of New York, Sammye Prince of 
Houston, Tex., Bishetta Merrit of Danville, Va., and Dale 
Saunders of Nassau, Bahamas . . . Greta Gibson of Spring- 
field, Mass., was selected by fellow students as the best 
dressed girl at Northeastern University in Boston. She 
will represent the school as a contestant in Glamour mag- 
azine's competition for the Best Dressed College Girl of 
1967 . . . Copies of the fourth edition of World Of A Girl, 
are available free of charge by writing to: Scott Paper Co., 
P.O. Box 1989, Philadelphia, Pa. 19113. 



►3 Makes Debut : Ju- 
dith Moore, a fresh- 
man at Hampton 
(Va.) Institute, 
poses with her par- 
ents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Oscar A. Moore of 
Tallahassee, Fla., 
after being pre- 
sented to society at 
a reception in her 
parents' home. "An 
Evening With 
Judy" followed in 
the Embassy Room 
at Florida A&M U. 
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M Caribbean Cruise : Boarding the SS Victoria in New York 
for a 14-day Caribbean cruise are (1-r) New Yorker Wesley 
Swint, Mrs. Mabel West, Mrs. Agnes Upshur, both of Phil- 
adelphia, and New Yorker Daniel Holman. 



* * * 

FOREIGN DATA Now it can be told. Bahama's First Lady 
Marguerite Pindling couldn't accompany her premier hus- 
band (Lynden Pindling) on his New York junket because 
she is stork watching for a fourth sibling . . . When the 
New York Smart Set entertained Guyana Ambassador to 
the United Nations, author E. R. Braithwaite, champagne 
flowed and flowed from four until seven at International 
Center ... In Dee Cee, Yvonne Reed Chappelle, Helen 
Brown and Lillian Parker have pleasant, and some secret 
memories of Paris. The State Dept. staffers were members 
of UNESCO's 14th general conference. Mrs. Chappelle was 
conference executive secretary and administrative officer; 
Mrs. Brown was a secretary and Mrs. Parker was the 
documentalist. 
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FOR THE RECORD New Yorker Mollie (Mrs. Henry Lee) 
Moon joined the ranks of the glamorous grandmothers. 
Her daughter, Mollie Lee (Mrs. Garland Wood), is lulla- 
bying a baby girl, Michele, born in Gotham . . . Marian 
Anderson and Mrs. Jan Peerce are co-chairing the Car- 
negie Hall gala commemorating the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of the Wiltwyck School for Boys. A cham- 
pagne buffet in the Persian Room of the Plaza will precede 
the concert for $100 ticket holders. 

H Deltas Give : Delta Sigma Theta Sorority National Presi- 
dent Dr. Geraldine P. Woods (c) presents $500 check to 
Edward Piatt Jr. for the Kennedy Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts; Delta Executive Director Mrs. Hobart Taylor Jr. 
(2d, r) presents $300 check to fellow member Mrs. Alice 
Davis for Delta's $4,000 collection of books on Negro life 
and history in the Omaha (Neb.) Public Library; and Delta 
National Projects Chairman Dr. Hilda Davis (r) presents 
$500 check to Charles H. Wesley of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
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H Dem Study 
Group : Shown with 
guests at Demo- 
cratic Study Group 
fund-raising cock- 
tail sip in their 
Chicago-Hyde Park 
home are (above, 
1-r) hostess and 
host Mary and 
Charles V. Daly, 
former White 
House Press Secre- 
tary Pierre and 
Mrs. Salinger, Mrs. 
Cecil Partee and 
Mrs. James Clem- 
ent. Chatting with 
Salinger below are 
columnist Ann 
Landers and State 
Sen. Cecil Partee. 



* PEOPLE ARE 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

That militant group of black nationalists in Dayton, 
^ Ohio, and how they think even the local Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee is too mild. Calling 
themselves "The Black Dogs," they got all hung up on 
what designation their female counterparts would have 
after the girls flatly rejected the crudely suggested but 
obvious sobriquet. 

*U That Detroit lady, Mrs. Ollie Fair, 57, and how she failed 
*T*to live up to her name while shopping in an eastside 
market. Police said the lady, after paying for some 
merchandise in her possession, was nabbed by an alert 
store detective with two packages of pork sausage 
under her armpits and a package of pork loin roast in 
her underthings, the ultimate place of concealment. 

^ Youngstown, Ohio's only Negro Councilman Pete Starks 
*^*and the loud roars and backfires heard in his ward. 
Chums say the noise is coming from Starks' head-on 
fight with an outlaw motorcycle gang which he is chas- 
ing out of his bailiwick. 

That former Windy City model and beauty contest win- 
^*ner and the drastic physical changes she has gone 
through in the past year. Her chums are shocked when 
they see her because her once slim and fetching figure 
has bloated to the size of a baby blimp. 

How civil rights leaders in Toledo, Ohio, went to sleep 
^ and are shut out of a facility for swimming, boating 
and ice skating in a lily-white residential section. Ironi- 
cally, the complex is built on city-owned park land un- 
der the auspieces of the YMCA, board of education and 
city recreation division. But the gimmick is that mem- 
berships are restrictive. That means that the brother 

is out of luck. 
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TALKING ABOUT 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



Cleveland's Carl B. Stokes and the widespread respect 
this third-term Democrat has gained in the Ohio State 
Legislature. A lawyer-intellectual, Stokes commands the 
attention from both sides of the aisle when he rises to 
speak, or defend liberal views from attacks. 



Singer-actress Diahann Carroll and why New York 
Mayor John Lindsay extended a personal invitation to 
her to attend his Citizens' luncheon at Gasner's Res- 
taurant this week. Miss Carroll was selected to be 
among those whom Lindsay will show his appreciation 
"for helping to make New York a better city in which 
to live and work." 



Singer-actress Eartha Kitt and how she seems to add 
dimension after dimension to her acting wares. Folks 
are still buzzing over Eartha's appearance as a black- 
leotarded contortionist on CBS-TV's Mission Impossible 
and her convincing round-eyed performance in the 
crawling, wriggling role through a maze of furnace 
ducts, pipes and conduits, a far cry from the old sex- 
kittenish days of C'est Si Bon. 



That young, pretty Motor City research secretary and 
the rumpus she raised on Woodward Ave. after that 
motorcycle traffic cop stopped her allegedly for question- 
ing. What the large crowd didn't know, was that the cop 
had an eye for this young chick, had been following and 
stopping her from time to time on one pretext or 
another. Tired of it, she screamed long and loud and 
the embarrassed fuzz, trying to shush her, let her go. 

— Chester Higgins 
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□ PEOPLE □ 



# Dr. Melvin D. Kennedy, 

chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at More- 
house College, was appoint- 
ed director of the Yale 
section of the Harvard- 
Yale-Columbia Intensified 
Summer Studies Program, 
which helps Southern coeds 
prepare for graduate 
school. 

<* Bernice Copeland Lind- 
say, a case worker for the 
Milwaukee County (Wis.) 
Dept. of Public Welfare, was 
commended for her human- 
itarian work by the city 
council which named a 
street in her honor. 

$ Burleigh Hines and Susan 
Pollack of the Chicago Daily 
News won the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild's Stick-O- 
Type Award for the best 
feature story published in 
1966: Search For A Home, 
a story of a Negro's attempt 
to buy a home in a white 
neighborhood. 

$ Charles F. Hall, an artist- 
teacher in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was presented the John 
Carter Robinson Award of 
the Western Pennsylvania 
Research and Historical So- 
ciety. 



<* Mrs. Lula G. Daye was 

voted president-elect of the 
Broward County Classroom 
Teachers Assn. in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. 

<* Rev. Edward T. Graham, 

pastor of the Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church, was honored at 
a testimonal dinner for 24 
years of religious and civic 
service to Miami Beach, Fla. 

O Mrs. Alf renia Hamilton of 

East St. Louis, 111., was des- 
ignated past grand daugh- 
ter ruler, the highest honor 
bestowed by the Improved, 
Benevolent Protective Or- 
der of the Elks of the World. 

<* Lt. Cmdr. Grace Lee of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., a career of- 
ficer and nurse with more 
than 16 years' service in the 
Navy, is serving aboard the 
USS Repose, a hospital ship, 
off the coast of Vietnam. 

O Richard Fairley, 33, of the 

U. S. Office of Education, 
was named temporary di- 
rector of the office's civil 
rights compliance staff, a 
reorganized regional staff 
serving Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 
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Miss Jackson and Galloway are shown leaving her attractive 
South Side Chicago home during happy days of their marriage. 



Millionairess Mahalia Wants Mate To Pay Alimony 

Gospel singer Mahalia Jackson's attorneys filed petitions 
for division of property and alimony payments from her 
husband Minters Sigmund Galloway, whom she once paid 
$500 month to work for her. Circuit Court Judge Robert L. 
Hunter postponed signing a final divorce decree presented 
by Miss Jackson's attorneys because Galloway's attorney 
was not present. Miss Jackson, a millionairess, won the 
divorce decree, on grounds of physical cruelty and adul- 
tery in Chicago, where she lives in an attractive home on 
the South Side. 



Bar Bill Bars Women From Inducing Men 
The Illinois Senate passed a bill prohibiting women 
from inducing men to buy drinks in taverns by wink- 
ing or crossing their legs. 
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H Divorced: Sylvester Magee, 125-year-old ex-slave of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. (Jet, March 30, 1967), divorced his wife, 
Marie (1) , 60, shown with their daughter, also named 
Marie. Divorce was granted on grounds that wife deserted 
him to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



Predicts Fashions To Bare The Female Bosom By '77 

By 1977, the cup will run over in the fashion world and 
American women will be wearing topless dresses with 
bosoms fully exposed, predicts California designer Rudi 
Gernreich. "Innovations in fashion don't come from de- 
signers, they come from the people themselves. Designers 
don't tell women what to wear; women tell designers what 
they want or don't want," said Gernreich, noting that a 
desire for more freedom in clothes will lead to a demand 
for the topless. It was Gernreich who introduced the top- 
less swimsuits a few years ago and he holds that "it's not 
what you wear but the way you wear it as an individual." 
Gernreich also feels that there will be less differentiation 
in men's and women's clothing as women become more in- 
dependent. And he warns: "Clothes are going to get crazier 
and crazier, there's no doubt about it." 
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Kansas City Teachers Union Gets First Negro Head 

Louis Hurt, a teacher at Central Junior 
High School in Kansas City, Mo., was 
voted president of the 760-member Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, Local No. 691, 
which is the largest organization run by 
teachers in the greater Kansas City area. 
Hurt, the first Negro to hold the top posi- 
tion, was elected at a meeting where most 
of the voting members were white. Prior 
to his election, Hurt held positions as sec- Hurt 
ond vice president and fourth vice president and was the 
only person chosen by the nominating committee for the 
presidency, although he overwhelmingly defeated the two 
floor-selected candidates. 

New Program Continues Aid For Head Start Kids 

To assure the continuance of help to Head Start children, 
the U. S. Office of Education announced President John- 
son's "Follow Through" program which will continue to 
assist the educationally disadvantaged child in his first 
school year. Beginning in the fall of 1968, there will be 
individualized instruction in health, nutrition, psycho- 
logical and social services, parental involvement, pre- 
service and in-service training for all project staff and 
continuous evaluation of project results. Federal funds to 
support operation "Follow Through" have been requested 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity which will delegate 
administration of the program to the Health, Education 
and Welfare Dept. 

Dr. Owens Resigns From Selma University 

Dr. James H. Owens, president of 75-year-old Selma 
(Ala.) University, resigned for the second time since last 
April because of disagreements with the board of trustees, 
according to Dr. U. J. Robinson, president of the Alabama 
Baptist State Convention, sponsor of the institution. This 
time the board accepted Dr. Owens' resignation, which 
becomes effective at the end of the fiscal year. 
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DESIRE TO MAKE HOWARD U. 60% 

On The Hill Top, the campus of Howard University in 
the nation's capital, no such scene had blurred the his- 
toric century of achievement. Doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
engineers, educators and social workers — all inculcated 
with a middle-class tradition — graduated from the na- 
tion's largest Negro university (more than 11,000 students) 
and went on to win fame and fortune. Midway in the 
centennial as distinguished graduates and scholars re- 
turned to the campus to participate in the year-long pro- 
gram of seminars and conferences, student discontent 
exploded into protest and near-rioting. The germ: "Black 
Power." 

When Selective Service Director Gen. Lewis Hershey a 
month ago spoke on The Hill Top, students broke up the 
forum, protesting what they claimed was excessive draft- 
ing of Negroes for Vietnam. The reaction touched off 
roars of indignation from lawmakers on Capitol Hill and 
a segment of the degree-studded alumni. Later, in a series 
of rallies and demonstrations, the students fired up the 
campus. In the intellectual community that launched the 
careers of UN Undersecretary Dr. Ralph Bunche and U. S. 
Solicitor General Thurgood Marshall, to name a few, the 
man to draw the biggest outside crowd was world heavy- 
weight boxing champion Muhammad Ali, a high school 
graduate who flunked his first Army exam. 

Officials denied Ali backers a permit to speak inside a 
hall. Moving to head off more trouble, university VIPs 
held a closed hearing for a quartet accused of conspiring 
in the Hershey demonstration. During the faculty-student 
hearing to decide the fate of the four, including "natural 
look" Homecoming Queen Robin Gregory, some 50 stu- 
dents rampaged, fought their way to the hearing room. 
There were two battered doors, several beaten reporters 
and campus security guards as scores of defiant students 
protested. Ready to dash onto campus was Washington's 
rough and ready anti-riot police squad but President 
James Nabrit refused to give the "go" signal. 

In the midst of the turbulence, the shiest faculty mem- 
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•WHITE LEADS STl DENTS TO REBEL 




Mrs. Elaine Holmes (I), mother of Homecoming Queen Robin 
Gregory (r), was on campus when VIP group called daughter. 



ber, 33-year-old Dr. Nathan Hare, an assistant sociology 
professor trained at the University of Chicago, is the man 
closest to the students. An author (Black Anglo-Saxons) 
and a former Golden Glove Boxer, Dr. Hare can do with 
the "agitating collegiates" what Dr. Nabrit would like to 

i do — communicate with them. But Hare is a Nabrit critic, a 
"Black Power" devotee and blames Nabrit for fermenting 
discontent by publicizing a desire "to make Howard 60 
per cent white. The students oppose the dictatorial way 
Howard is run," charged Hare. 
Cool and yet firm in administration, Dr. Nabrit negoti- 

§ ates with the style of a diplomat, gained from serving as 
a United Nations Ambassador. Admittedly caught in a jam, 
Nabrit talked about "a small minority of troublemakers" 
who so far haven't infected the total student body. He 
agreed that "the new generation has different ideas, com- 

> plicated by the Vietnam war and Black Power," and that 
Howard, like other Negro schools, is faced with a problem. 
But he is confident that the problem will be solved. 
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Southern Students Injured By Bullet Fragments 

Seven students, trying to keep faculty members from 
classes at Southern University in Baton Rouge, La., suf- 
fered minor wounds from bullet fragments and flying 
asphalt chips when a campus night watchman fired a 
30.30 Winchester into the ground to "scare them away" 
from him. Only one of the seven students, Percy Harvey, 
20, hit by the shell pieces, was hospitalized. He suffered 
superficial wounds of the right side. Night watchman 
James Jones, 61, was leaving the university on a bicycle 
when he was confronted by the students. Jones was ar- 
rested, charged with aggravated assault and later released 
on a $1,000 bond. The protest centered around the adminis- 
tration's refusal to rehire white instructors Charles Marxer 
and Mathew Wilson, and the suspension of Prof. Charles 
Walker, a Negro. University officials said the two white 
instructors were among three Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
internees hired for one year and the university held the 
option to rehire or reject either or all three for a second 
year. It decided to rehire only one — a graduate student 
studying for his doctorate. Walker, a regular faculty mem- 
ber, contended he was suspended without a hearing. 




Students, carrying placards, block street to classrooms as night 
watchman Jones is taken into custody by policemen. 
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Outrage At Ali, Draft Is 'Ridiculous': Newsman 

Len O'Connor, one of !0&6#< 
the top commentators for 
NBC's WMAQ-TV in Chi- 
cago aired these opinions 
concerning the induction 
into the Army of world 
heavyweight champion Mu- 
hammad Ali, scheduled to 
take place in Houston, Tex., 
on April 28: "You could find O'Connor 
it easier to get indignant over the refusal of Cassius Clay 
to go into the Army, if other athletes of renown were will- 
ing to do so. The fact is, though, that the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve units have a considerable number 
of professional football players and baseball players 
who are deliberately avoiding the draft. And it is ridicu- 
lous to express outrage at Clay's lack of patriotism when 
those other people have taken shelter in the National 
Guard and in the Reserve. Not only are the football players 
safely protected from the draft, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence they are always called up for training in the off- 
season. I would hazard a guess that you could search the 
National Guard and the Reserve for pro football players 
on active duty and not find a solitary man in the period of 
the second week of July to the end of December. This is 
the period when the pros are preparing for fighting their 
own wars and the generals who run the National Guard 
and the Reserve wouldn't think of disrupting their pri- 
vate lives by hauling them off to a training camp." O'Con- 
nor said this is not a defense for Muhammad Ali's actions 
concerning the draft. O'Connor added: "If Clay had per- 
sons in his camp like some of the big time ballplayers 
they could have handled his military predicament differ- 
ently, and he would have had smooth sailing. ,, Meanwhile, 
Ali refused to take the oath to enter the Army and faces a 
five-year prison sentence or a $10,000 fine or both. 
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AND THEN THERE WERE THREE 

EXIT OF NEGRO STARS LEAVES 

By CHARLES E. BROWN 

The Los Angeles Dodgers are given the narrowest 
chances in recent memory of taking National League pen- 
nant honors. 

The reason: they lost their most valuable player — Sandy 
Koufax — and in an effort to banish all the older players 
or to punish some with whom owner Walter O'Malley was 
displeased — they got rid of five outstanding Negro players. 

Koufax's resignation and the firing of base-stealing 
Maury Wills are continually discussed by head-scratching 
Dodger partisans. The team, however, could do nothing 
about Sandy who got a better contract with NBC-TV (10 
year, $1 million). But it could have kept Wills, whom a 
southern California sportswriter called the "sparkplug of 
the Dodger attack." Dodger fans are not so hard pressed 
to explain the release of pinch-hitter Wes Covington or 
Jim Gilliam's shift to the coach's box or why Nate Oliver, 
who usually had a brilliant early season and became less 




The pennant hopes of the Dodgers will depend partly on the 
hitting and fielding of Willie Davis, Johnson and Roseboro. 
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DODGERS IN WORST SHAPE IN YEARS 




Dodger coach Gilliam (I) will miss traded teammates Wills, 
who went to Pirates; Tommie Davis (r), who went to the Mets. 



effective in the later months, was sent to Spokane. 

They really wonder, though, if trading Tommy Davis, 
two-time league batting champion, won't prove to be a 
devastating tactical blunder. A few days ago, Wills and 
Davis were among the ten best hitters in the National 
League this season. 

With the rash of trades, the Dodgers are left with only 
three Negro starters — Lou Johnson, who is expected to 
provide some sparks of his own; slugging outfielder Willie 
Davis and catcher Johnny Roseboro, considered by some 
to be the best qualified candidate to replace Wills as team 
captain. 

There was considerable speculation that the former 
Brooklyn club fired Wills because he was "disobedient." 
Wills jumped the Dodger tour of Japan following the Balti- 
more sweep of the 1966 World Series. General Manager 
Buzzy Bavasi told Jet that the organization had no in- 
tentions of "spanking" Wills or any other players. He gave 
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Bavasi Thinks Dodgers Can Win With Current Team 

two reasons for the trade: 1) Because of Wills* advancing 
age, the injured ankle he gave as his reason for leaving 
Japan cast doubt on his value in the future (Bavasi noted, 
however, that he saw Maury doing the Boogaloo in Hawaii 
a few days after leaving Japan) ; 2) dissension was devel- 
oping among the players and Wills was no longer welcome. 

With Wills traded and no pitcher to pose half as many 
problems for hitters as Koufax, the Dodger brass decided 
to take a calculated risk, "which all ball clubs have to do 
every ten years," Bavasi said. So they cleaned out the 
older players and are left with 30 less years. 

What else? "At first," said Bavasi, "I was afraid but now 
I feel that after Lou Johnson, Ron Fairly and Jim Lefebvre 
get adjusted to their new positions (about June) well 
have a good ball club. The team's general manager did 
not speculate on where his club would wind up. "If we 
thought we wouldn't win we'd close the doors," he stated. 
But Los Angeles Sentinel Sports Editor Brad Pye disagrees. 




Car mishap ended career of Roy Campanella (I). Dodgers (l-r) 
Newcombe, Dan Bankhead, Jackie Robinson had great years. 
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Charlie Neal (I), former Dodger second baseman, relays to first 
for DP. Joe Black's sign tells m.p.h. speed of his fast ball. 

He expects the team that got Wills — Pittsburgh — to take 
home the pennant. 

"Wills provided the spark for the Dodgers to win four 
pennants and tie one in the eight years he was with the 
team," said the writer. "I can't see how the Dodgers could 
fire the team leader." 

Bavasi insists that the new image has nothing to do 
with race. "Who the heirs going to spank the best players 
in the National League (all Negro)," he asked. Without 
awaiting an answer, he added: "I'd like to have all of 
them." Bavasi said nothing the Dodgers do concern race. 
He cited the integration of their Vero Beach, Fla. training 
quarters years ago. He faulted some Negro writers and 
editors for suggesting that prejudice exists. "Why don't 
they pick on somebody else," he said. "We've done our part." 

Bavasi, articulate and measured, gets excited in discus- 
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Would Play 7 'Negro Regulars,' Bavasi Said In 1963 

sions about coloreds and whites, etc. He attempts to get 
around the subject by saying that Don Newcombe is one 
of my best friends, and "it makes me feel good just to be 
around Willie Davis." Bavasi said he is convinced that 
other National League ball clubs have completely "non- 
racial" policies. 

This is not the first time that Bavasi has been con- 
fronted about the Dodgers and their Negro players prob- 
lem. In 1963, there had been rumbles, principally in the 
New York press, that all wasn't racially well. Milton Gross, 
syndicated New York columnist, had written: "The answer 
to the Dodgers' internal problems may be less a physical 
thing than an emotional one . . ." At that time the club's 
roster listed six Negro players. Five of them played regu- 
larly. Gross quoted a white Dodger player as saying that 
Dodger executives "can't decide who are the best eight men 
to put on the field." Gross said that he scribbled a lineup 
of eight "best" regulars, including all six Negro players on 
the Dodger roster and showed it to the white player. "Why 
haven't they played that way?" questioned Gross. "Are 
you nuts?" the white player reportedly answered. "Six of 
them are colored and the front office doesn't want to have 
six out of eight colored players starting a game." After 
Bavasi was shown Gross's lengthy article he allegedly 
commented, "If Gross or any one else can go out and get 
me Willie Mays and Hank Aaron, I will play them every day 
— and that will make seven Negro regulars." 

Whether the Dodgers simply blundered by making the 
trades without strong replacements or sought to show their 
might to the ballplayers will probably never be resolved 
to the satisfaction of baseball fans. The team, however, 
resided near the bottom of the standings — along with San 
Francisco, the Mets and Houston — a few days ago. And 
although they are not expected to end the season in the 
second division, there are expected to be many more casu- 
alties than last year during their summer-long race for 
the flag. 
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The Dodgers' Negro players were reduced to one when Willie 
Davis (I J and Johnson were out with injuries at same time. 
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H The Sound Ain't The Same: Showing his technique on 
the sax to ex-heavyweight champ Ingemar Johansson in 
Stockholm, Sweden, former heavyweight champ Charles 
(Sonny) Liston resembles the late great saxist Charles 
(Yardbird) Parker. Liston fought Elmer Bush in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 



Deficits Force Benedict College To Drop Football 

Gaping holes will be made in the Southern Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Conference's (SIAC) football schedule as 
the result of the decision of Benedict College, in Columbia, 
S. C. to call it quits. For many years it has been rumored 
that the college's deficit from football had reached over 
$40,000 a year. Other colleges who were formally football 
members of the SIAC but were forced to drop the sport 
because of similar problems are Xavier University, Lincoln 
(Pa.) College, Tougaloo, Southern Christian College, Texas 
College, Paul Quinn, Philander Smith College, Mississippi 
Industrial College, Dillard University, Paine College (Au- 
gusta), Jarvis Christian College, St. Augustine, Morris 
College and Voorhees College. 
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Duke Awarded Honorary Degree At Morgan State 

Bandleader, composer and pianist Duke Ellington was 
awarded an honorary doctor of music degree by Morgan 
State College in Baltimore, when his trio was presented 
in a campus concert. During the program, Ellington played 
for the first time an original composition, Here's To Mor- 
gan State, in honor of the college's centennial celebration 
which began March 15 and ends Dec. 2. The citation to 
Ellington read, in part: "You have always maintained the 
highest standards whether you were in a recording studio 
in Chicago, a dance hall in Georgia, or a concert hall in 
London. You are a living reminder that giants are still in 
the earth and that the stuff of which legends are made 
is still with us . . ." 

Supremes' Latest Hit Is From Movie Soundtrack 

Motown's singing Supremes may have a hit song on 
their hands in their recording of the soundtrack title song 
of Columbia Pictures' release, The Happening. For the 
famed award-winning Supremes it is their first movie 
soundtrack. 

KS Salutes Motown 
Giant: At the third 
annual Interracial 
Council for Busi- 
ness Opportunity 
dinner in New 
York, Seagrams & 
Sons' president, Ed- 
i gar M. Bronfman 
(r), presents the top 
Business Achieve- 
ment Award to Ber- 
ry Gordy Jr., presi- 
dent and founder 
of Detroit's Motown 
Record Corp. 
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Rufus Wells (I J of the African Branch of USIA chats with Art 
Edgerton and his wife, Bella, in USIA conference room. 

Music Head 'Handicapped Man Of The Year' 

Although blind from birth, Art Edgerton, 39, newsman 
and music director at WTOL-TV in Toledo, Ohio, received 
the President's Trophy as "Handicapped American of 1966" 
from Vice President Hubert Humphrey at the annual 
meeting of the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped at the Washington Hilton Hotel. While 
it was his father, leader of a small jazz combo, who in- 
spired in him a love of music, it was the parents of a 
blind friend who encouraged Edgerton to continue his 
education and achieve. As a teen-ager, he played with the 
Philadelphia Youth Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
Later, he played with Lionel Hampton and Count Basie, 
touring service camps during the Forties, playing piano, 
drums and organ. Stranded in Toledo when the combo with 
which he was playing broke up, Edgerton landed a job 
with WTOL as music director, where he later became a 
newsman. In addition to his regular news assignments at 
WTOL, Edgerton has undertaken a number of public serv- 
ice assignments in Toledo and other parts of Ohio. 
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English TV Gets First Negro Announcer 

A 27-year-old former resident of Trini- 
dad, Clyde Alleyne, became England's first 
Negro television announcer when he 
joined Tyne Tees Television. For five years 
Alleyne was an announcer-producer for 
Trinidad and Tobago television where he 
interviewed such leading political per- 
sonalities as United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant, and top entertainers 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong, Sammy 
Davis Jr. and The Beatles. For the past two months, the 
former accounts clerk with a Trinidad sugar firm, has been 
an announcer on the British Broadcasting (radio) Co.'s 
programs to North America and Africa. 

M Shades of Dunbar: Amused by Lyrics Of Sunshine And 
Shadow, condensed works of poet Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
are (1-r) Producer-Director Oscar Brown Jr., singer Jack 
Jones, actress Jill St. John and singer Jean Pace. The 
board of education signed Brown to stage the show, set to 
music by Phil Cohran, in schools throughout Chicago. 



Alleyne 
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After years of working under the Shaw Artists Corp. 
banner, soul sensation Ray Charles decided to move on 
and has hooked up with the William Morris Agency . . . 
A heart attack suffered at Harlem's Frank's Restaurant 
hospitalized West Coast businessman Bill Graham during 
a trip to his old New York haunts . . . When the Hotel 
and Allied Service Employees Union Local 144 celebrated 
its 25th anniversary on May 3, Peter Ottley, who heads 
it, found an extra reason to celebrate. It was his birthday, 
but he didn't mention which one . . . Speaking of dual 
happenings, Kim Weston, who recently amicably parted 
with Motown, was presented by MGM-Records at the 
Riverboat with a champagne-drenched opening, backed 
by Count Basie's Band and the next day was cuddily 
toasted by astute musicmaker hubby Mickey Stevenson 
on their third wedding anniversary . . . Newest of Fun 
City's hip watering spots for stay-up laters is deejay 
Tommy Smalls' gaily decorated West 50th Street bistro 
that he operates with Jilly Rizzo, the owner of Jilly's 
and a close pal of Frank Sinatra . . . Founder of the 
Catholic Interracial Council and well known to many 
Negro Gothamites, George K. Hunton is proud of a mile- 
stone in his life: the publication of his autobiography, All 
Of Which I Saw, Part Of Which I Was, which records his 
fight for racial justice . . . Onetime fistic great Sugar Ray 
Robinson is being aided by choreographer and dance 
coach Henri LeTang in preparing a new song and dance 
act . . . "Others recorded Alfie, but, baby, I'm selling records 
with it," exclaimed Dionne Warwick who is "keeping 'em 
groovy at the Copa . . . Jet Cover Girl Emily Yancey is 
feeling fine about her role in the Universal film What's So 
Bad About Feeling Good? — Bobbie Barbee 
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THE NEGRO 
HANDBOOK 

Compiled by the 
Editors of Ebony 

Here are the facts 
and figures that 
tell the story of the 
American Negro 
today — his history, 
his achievements, 
his opportunities. 
A book that be- 
longs on your 
bookshelf. 
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I Book Division, Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 

I 1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616 

| Please send we: . .THE NEGRO HANDBOOK at $12.50 
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Girl, 12, Is Up Tight In 'Soul Brothers Top 20' Pick 

Although a 12-year-old Bronx, N. Y., student, Darlene 
Williams, wrote Jet that she has never picked winners in 
* any contest, she is really boss when it comes to picking the 
winners of Soul Brothers' Hit of the Week, Artist of the 
Week and Album of the Week (see opposite page). In 
Paducah, Ky., 16-year-old student Evelyn Pipes writes: 
"Paducah is late in getting the sounds, but I think Aretha 
Franklin got all cities shaking. We do have her soul sound. 
I hope you will continue printing the 'Soul Brother Top 
20* so that I will know how other people feel about the Soul 
Sounds." The results of the latest poll based on the vote 
of the readers show the top 20 records most often played. 
(See opposite page.) 



In order to learn your thinking, Jet asks its readers 
to participate each week in a music record poll to select 
your favorite songs, artists, and record labels. Here's 
what we want you to do: Write in numerical order the 20 
songs which are your favorites. List with each song the 
name of the record artist and the record label. Then name: 
1) record Hit of the Week, 2) Album of the Week and 3) 
Artist of the Week. Rush your selection by postal card or 
letter to: Jet, 1820 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60616. 
Fill out and return coupon below with your selections. 



SOUL BROTHERS TOP 20 

1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616 

□ Miss 

' Mr 

□ Mrs. Please print your name Age 



Address 



City State Zip Code 

□ School □ College Occupation 

Do you own: Record Player □ Tape Recorder □ Both □ 

How many record albums did you buy in last 30 days?..... 

How many single records did you buy in last 30 days? 

How did you obtain JET? Newsstand □ Newsboy □ Subscription □ 
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SOUL BROTHERS TOP 20 

Title, Artist and Label 

X I'VE NEVER LOVED A MAN Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 

® JIMMY MACK .Martha and the Vandellas (Gordy) 

® SWEET SOUL MUSIC Arthur Conley (Atco) 

© KANSAS CITY James Brown (King) 

© WHEN SOMETHING IS WRONG WITH MY BABY. . . .Sam & Dave (Stax) 

© RESPECT Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 

© DO RIGHT WOMAN, DO RIGHT MAN Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 

© LOVE IS HERE AND NOW YOU'RE GONE Supremes (Motown) 

® WITH THIS RING Platters (Musicor) 

© BERNADETTE , Four Tops (Motown) 

® HEY LOVE Stevie Wonder (Tamla) 

© SHOW ME Joe Tex (Dial) 

© I DON'T WANT TO LOSE YOU Jackie Wilson (Brunswick) 

@ THE HAPPENING Supremes (Motown) 

© TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING Shirelles (Scepter) 

© IT TAKES TWO Marvin Gaye and Kim Weston (Tamla) 

© TRAMP Lowell Fulsom (Kent) 

© SO MUCH Jackie Wilson (Brunswick) 

© CLOSE YOUR EYES Peaches and Herb (Date) 

® BABY DON'T GO Occasions (Wayout) 

Hit of the Week JIMMY MACK Martha and the Vandellas (Gordy) 

Artist of the Week I'VE NEVER LOVED A MAN... Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 
Album of the Week RAW SOUL James Brown (King) 





Martha and the Vandellas 




Nipsey Russell Makes TV Splurge — On Two Shows 




Witty raconteur Nipsey Russell head- 
lines "Just For Laughs" on The Colgate 
Comedy Hour (Thursday, May 11 at 10 
p.m., EDT) on NBC-TV. Russell, along 
with 12 other comedy stars who will do 
routines which have made them famous, 
will dance in his inimitable style and of- 
fer amusing comments on our times. He 
will also appear on The Red Skelton Hour 



Russell (Tuesday, May 9, at 8:30 p.m., EDT) on 
CBS-TV. Others scheduled to appear on TV this week in- 
clude: 

Eartha Kitt on Hollywood Squares (Friday, May 5, at 11:30 
a.m., EDT) on NBC-TV. 

Nichelle Nichols and Woody Strode on Tarzan (Friday, 
May 5, at 7:30 p.m., EDT) on NBC-TV. Repeat. 
The Supremes on The Ed Sullivan Show (Sunday, May 7, 
at 8 p.m., EDT) on CBS-TV. 

Ella Fitzgerald on The Andy Williams Show (Sunday, May 
7, at 10 p.m., EDT) on NBC-TV. Repeat. 
The Supremes, Count Basie and Quincy Jones on Rodgers 
And Hart Today on ABC Stage 67 (Thursday, May 11, at 
9 p.m., EDT) on ABC-TV. Repeat. 
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the greasekss hair pomade 

for men 



Get Duke . . . the 
new greaseless hair 
pomade that trains 
and holds your 
hair, no matter 
how wiry, in 
perfect place 
all day long. 




If you can't find DUKE, send us 90c for 
the regular jar, $1.50 for the large, 
economy-size jar and we'll send it to you 
by return mail, post-paid. 

Supreme Beauty Products Co. 

1808 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago J 6, ///. 



Regular Size 75 v Economy Size $1.25 
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Terri Springer 



popular EBONY Fashion Fair model knows how 
important lively, bouncy hair can be for the 
new, young look in fashions today ... she 
likes the bright, alive look and sheen that she 
gets when she uses RAVEEN. RAVEEN helps 
retard the effect of moisture on the hair. 
One dollar at your favorite drug or cosmetic 
counter. 

1808 S. Michigan Avenue • 




H *<« AND SCALP CONDITIO*' 

M#*i*«%h? 1,8 or 



Chicago, Illinois 60616 



